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AND SAMUEL GOMPERS, PRESIDENT OF THE 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 



GENERAL MILES: 

The present status of labor, and especially the recent strike 
known as the American Railway Union strike which extended 
through the great producing zone of the country from the Allegha- 
nies to the Pacific Ocean, embracing the territory that yields the 
great staple products upon which our people generally depend, is 
so grave a question that it should be considered with the greatest 
impartiality, candor, and fairness, — outside entirely of any po- 
litical, religious, or personal interests and prejudices. So far as 
I am concerned I believe I can sincerely say that my sympathies 
have been from boyhood to the present time entirely with the man 
who labors in any honest and honorable occupation. Reared upon 
a New England farm — the best life and health-giving experience 
a boy could possibly have — I was fully acquainted with every kind 
of labor required of a farmer's boy, as were my ancestors before 
me for more than 250 years, or from the time when western Mas- 
sachusetts was the frontier of civilization. My early manhood 
was spent in mercantile pursuits, requiring the strictest economy 
as well as rigid industry. For four years I was engaged in a 
terrible war the result of which determined the vital question of 
labor and the condition of the men who labored in this 
country ; one result of it being that in a large section of 
our country the man who labored was raised from the condition 
of a slave to that of manhood and citizenship. For twenty-five 
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years I have been largely engaged in what has not been inaptly 
described as "the war of civilization," — protecting the laborer 
engaged in the construction of the great trans-continental rail- 
ways, the miners' camps, the home builders, and the settlers of 
the Western Territories and States. I have travelled very many 
times back and forth across the continent, and visited every State 
and Territory of our country ; and there is no class of laboring 
men who have my sympathy and earnest consideration to a greater 
degree than the brave men who encounter all the risks and hard- 
ships incident to their duties upon the great transportation lines 
of our country, exposed to the severities of the varying seasons 
and all the vicissitudes of their hazardous occupation. 

The condition of labor is attracting the attention of the 
thoughtful men, not only of this, but of all other countries. Dur- 
ing the period of some 350 years of development since the origi- 
nal settlement of this country, the condition of the laborer has 
changed entirely. Up to within the last few decades every com- 
munity had to its westward a boundless territory of rich fields 
where the man who labored could at any time locate and estab- 
lish in a few years an estate amply sufficient for his family or re- 
lations and of great and permanent value. All this is now 
changed. For the last few decades the tendency has been to the 
congregating of the people in large cities and towns ; and a feel- 
ing of discontent, unrest, and disaffection has become almost uni- 
versal ; until the feeling between the man who labors and his em- 
ployer is at present surely not satisfactory. The employer has 
too little confidence in his employee, too little consideration and 
sympathy for his condition, and too little interest in his welfare ; 
while, on the other hand, the employee has a feeling of hostility 
and prejudice, in many instances amounting to almost actual 
hatred of his employer. To what extent this feeling has been 
engendered and promoted by the demagogues, the professional 
agitators, the men of the press, the forum, the pulpit, and 
the stage, we leave them to answer. The conditions of our 
country have been such as to create and promote great corpora- 
tions, trusts, and combinations of capital ; while labor, on the 
other hand, has kept equal pace in combinations, confederations, 
labor unions, and secret organizations which control thousands, 
if not millions, of men, extending over every section of the coun- 
try. The former have been and can be all controlled by judicious 
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legislation and plain, positive law. The principal weapons of the 
labor organizations have been the strike and the boycott — the 
strike to paralyze industries, effect the suspension of business and 
the increase of wages, and the boycott to prevent men who 
do not desire to be controlled by the labor unions from obtaining 
work, in many cases subjecting them to serious physical and pe- 
cuniary injury. It is a singular fact that strikes have been most 
violent and serious in the mining communities and among men 
connected with railways. 

The most serious part of the question is the extent to which 
our seventy millions of people are affected by such a combination 
as the recent strike of the American Eailway Union. Consider, 
for instance, the most recent strikes of this character; and before 
considering them in their other phases it will be well to look at 
the conditions of the business interests in our country. For many 
years inflation has been the prevailing tendency, the extravagant 
exaggeration of values, doing business on borrowed capital, paying 
a high rate of interest, branching out into all kinds of schemes 
and speculations. To a great extent, the construction of railways 
in our country has been overdone. The percentage of railways 
that are not earning enough to pay the interest on their bonds 
and stock is very large, especially the great trans-continental 
lines. A few years ago a single through line, consisting of the 
Union and Central Pacific roads, was doing the entire business 
across the continent. Now we have the Southern Pacific; the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ; the Denver & Rio Grande and 
Oregon Short Line ; the Union & Central Pacific ; the Northern 
Pacific ; the Great Northern ; and the rival to all these, the Cana- 
dian Pacific, — practically seven great trans-continental systems. 
I believe it is a fair statement that none of these roads is now 
earning enough to pay the interest on its bonds, to say nothing 
of the interest on its stock. The same may be asserted of a 
large number of roads east of the great Missouri. Yet, notwith 
standing this fact, a few weeks ago the employees on the Great 
Northern went out on a strike, and that property was seized and 
held entirely beyond the control of its owners. There were thou- 
sands of men in the country who would have been very glad to take 
the places of the strikers, could they have done so with safety. 
Almost the same condition existed upon the Northern Pacific 
when that road was scarcely earning its running expenses. 
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The next strike of importance was of the operatives of the 
mines in the central part of the country between Colorado and 
Pennsylvania, in which very many millions of property was 
seized and held by the miners for the purpose of forcing an in- 
crease of wages. Following this was a strike of the employees of 
a manufacturing company in a single village and county in the 
State of Illinois, and after that a strike on all railway lines be- 
tween the Alleghanies and Pacific Ocean. And next a strike is 
threatened by all labor organizations extending over the entire 
country. Now, suppose this should occur, and the five hundred 
thousand, or million, or even two million union labor men, if 
there should be so many in the United States, should stop labor, 
strike, and resort to the depredations recently committed in 
the city of Chicago, what would the other ten millions of 
able-bodied men in the United States, all subject to the legisla- 
tive and executive departments of the Government, be doing in 
such a crisis ? If this strike of the operatives of the lines of the 
railways were followed out it would practically mean the seizing 
of much more than a thousand million dollars' worth of property 
and the holding of it for an indefinite time, regardless of the 
rights or desires of the owners, the absolute paralysis of the busi- 
ness of the country, and immeasurable injury to seventy millions 
of people, to say nothing of the incalculable loss and suffering 
that must necessarily follow. 

There is scarcely a family that is not in some way interested 
in the peaceful and uninterrupted communication of the railways 
of the United States. All producers, farmers, manufacturers, 
mechanics, and men in all positions in life, are interested in the 
daily communication, in the peaceful and certain operation, of the 
great lines of commerce of this country. Millions of people are 
dependent upon them for their daily food; and if the lines should 
be blocked and paralyzed, famine, pestilence, and death would 
overshadow thousands of villages and cities that are now enjoying 
life and prosperity. It would be like the cutting of the great 
arteries between the heart and the brain of the physical system. 
In Illinois, the home of Lincoln, Grant, and Douglas, the dying 
admonition of the latter of whom to his sons was to " maintain the 
constitution and obey the laws of the country " — and here in the 
city of Chicago — the result is best illustrated. It is the com- 
mercial centre of the richest territory on the earth, the valley of 
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the Mississippi, or that region stretching all the way between the 
Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains. The products of this 
valley largely centre at Chicago. The supplies and necessities 
of the population occupying that region are distributed from the 
ciiiy of Chicago. This great prosperity and business enterprise 
have resulted in a great demand for cheap labor. It is safe to say 
that this city contains more than a million of people who if not 
born in a foreign land were born of foreign-born citizens, who are 
gathered here by the success of its great enterprises and industries. 
There are twenty-three trunk lines of railway centring in this 
city. The recent so-called strike so far paralyzed the industries of 
this city as to absolutely block the transportation of freight, passen- 
ger, and mail trains on thirteen of the trunk lines, and on ten the 
business was partially paralyzed, although there were tens of thou- 
sands of men in this city and region out of employment, and who 
would be very glad to take the places of the men who have 
abandoned their positions, but did not dare to do so on account of 
the reign of terror that was instigated by the so-called strikers 
and their sympathizers. 

The papers of the city state that during the strike more than a 
thousand freight cars were set on fire and burned. Forty-five 
trains were stoned and fired upon by the mobs along the line of the 
railways. Buildings, station-houses, and railroad property were 
set on fire and burned. Innocent people travelling in the cars 
were injured by rocks and pieces of iron and bullets thrown 
through the windows of the cars. Locomotives were started 
on the tracks and sent wild along the roads, endangering lives of 
hundreds of people. On July 5 a mob of ten thousand 
people gathered in one part of the city and moved nearly three 
miles along through a dense part of the city, destroying and burn- 
ing property, and the universal cry of that mob was " To hell 
with the government ! " How near this comes to the carrying out 
of the declaration of the anarchists of Pennsylvania, who pro- 
claimed that they were " opposed to all private property, and, as 
the state is the bulwark of property, they were opposed to all gov- 
ernment," I need not stop to inquire. 

The district where the greatest amount of depredation and 
most fiendish atrocities were committed was occupied by a class 
of strikers and their sympathizers who wore the colors or em- 
blems of allegiance to their dictator, Eugene V. Debs, and his as- 
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sociates, a white ribbon or piece of cloth on the left lapel of the 
coat ; and, in fact, hundreds of men were forced to wear it among 
the mob by the so-called strikers and their sympathizers. 

Another important feature of this usurpation of power is that 
the great food-producing centre is in this district. The farmers' 
chief products, meat and bread, are concentrated here and then 
distributed to all sections of this and other countries. The stock- 
yards were practically seized and held by the mob under threats 
to burn the yards if any attempt was made to move the trains 
bringing in or distributing this great food supply. The same is 
to some extent true in regard to all food and fuel supplies. The 
seizing and holding of the avenues which moved the food gath- 
ered and distributed at Chicago means suffering and hunger to 
millions of people in many parts of the United States, and it is 
safe to say that this condition of affairs would still continue had 
it not been for the action of the Federal, State, and municipal gov- 
ernments in execution of the laws of the land. 

What is said or the amount of language used in any case is 
not altogether significant except when it is considered by whom 
said and the circumstances under which expression is given to 
the thought. He who said "Let us have peace" was in a position 
to give those four words great significance. So was the General 
of the Army in 1881 when, in addressing the Society of the Army 
of the Tennessee, he said, "Beware of the men who make war 
necessary." The declaration of President Cleveland when he said, 
" It is the plain duty of the local authorities to maintain peace in 
that city" ; and again, "In this hour of danger and public dis- 
tress discussion may well give way to active effort on the part of 
all in authority to restore obedience to law and to protect life and 
property," is one of lasting significance. Such is the case also 
when the Chicago Times says, editorially, as it did on the morning 
of July 7th: 

" Such riotous outbreaks as occurred last night on the tracks of the 
Belt Line, the Alton road, and other railways cannot for a moment be 
tolerated by the people. They merit the condemnation of every man, be he 
striker or other citizen, but most of all if he be a striker. More than that; 
any repetition of them should be averted with powder and ball and cold 
steel if necessary. Let there be no mistake about that. This nation, this 
State, this city, will not tolerate vandalism, incendiarism, ruffianism." 

This condition of affairs reached such a stage of insurrec- 
tion that the Mayor of the city found it necessary to appeal to 
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the Governor of the State for five regiments of State troops, the 
appeal being immediately responded to by an order of the Gov- 
ernor placing the entire brigade at the disposition of the municipal 
executive. 

Now the people can judge whether the acts which drew forth 
these expressions are in the interest of organized labor, or whether 
it is red-hot anarchy, insurrectionary and revolutionary ! We 
assert that our government, established by our fathers, and which 
we have maintained, is the best government for mankind that 
has ever existed on the face of the globe. Possibly the condition 
of our citizens is better to-day than it ever will be in the future, 
but it is the best system of government not only for the rich man 
but for the poor and the humble. It is the poor man's home 
and his glory ; and the beauty of it all is that our citizens have a 
peaceful method provided for redressing all wrongs and of im- 
proving their condition. The one great glory of our system of 
government, and what our fathers proclaimed it to be, was the 
independence and absolute security of life, property, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

The great question now at issue before the American people 
is not a local one ; the question whether one manufacturing con- 
cern in one village, or county, or State shall pay its employees 
more or less, whether it is doing business at a profit or loss, is 
not the vital issue now. That question may be settled in any way 
to-day and a similar one arise to-morrow in any other village, on 
any railroad or in any factory. The question is, Shall life, per- 
sonal independence, and the rights of property be respected in 
this country whether belonging to one or many individuals ? 

If the property of a corporation or company in which the 
laboring men, the capitalists, the widows and orphans, the savings 
banks, properties in which any or all our people are interested, 
cannot be respected and protected, then the cottage, the hamlet, 
and the little personal property of the humblest citizen is in jeop- 
ardy, liable at any moment to be confiscated, seized, or destroyed 
by any travelling band of tramps. Then any combination or any 
body of men that threaten the peace, the prosperity, the personal 
liberty, the life and property of our citizens must be regarded 
as revolutionary and dangerous, and it is a misfortune that the 
laboring men employed in railroad transportation have been mis- 
led by the harangues of professional agitators into an attitude of 
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this character. The insurrection must be met and overcome in 
one of two ways s- first by the strong arm of the municipal, State, 
and Federal governments enforcing the guarantee to all the peo- 
ple, from the humblest to the most exalted, of perfect security 
in life and property. Otherwise our government would be a rope 
of sand. The other method of meeting the crisis is for American 
manhood to assert its principles. Men must take sides either for 
anarchy, secret conclaves, unwritten law, mob violence, and uni- 
versal chaos under the red or white flag of socialism on the one 
hund ; or on the side of established government, the supremacy of 
law, the maintenance of good order, universal peace, absolute se- 
curity of life and property, the rights of personal liberty, all 
under the shadow and folds of " Old Glory," on the other. The 
red, white, and blue of our national colors are the emblem of law, 
independence, security, and peace ; and when the crisis comes I 
have the utmost confidence in the intelligence, the manhood and 
patriotism, of the great mass of our citizens north, south, east, 
and west, and believe they will manifest their allegiance to 
our existing government and to the maintenance of law and good 
order. 

While the millions of our people living in tranquillity and 
happiness feel so lightly the power of the Government as to 
scarcely realize its existence, yet the Constitution was framed by 
our fathers with such consummate wisdom that the authority of 
law and the supremacy of the government to meet any emer- 
gency, insurrection, or rebellion are ample and unquestionable. 

Washington suppressed the first serious insurrection by con- 
centrating a large body of troops at Pittsburg, Pa. Lincoln and 
other Presidents have followed his example. President Hayes 
did the same thing in 1877 in Pennsylvania and other States. To- 
day the President not only has the authority to use all the land 
and naval forces of the United States and of the different States, 
amounting to nearly a hundred and fifty thousand armed men, 
but every patriotic and law-abiding citizen among the twelve 
millions of able-bodied men in this country will heartily support 
him and the State governors in the maintenance of law and 
order. 

Now would it not be far better for the laboring men as well 
as all thoughtful citizens to turn their attention to improving 
the condition of our people in other and more peaceful methods ? 
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There has been too much concentration in the cities. More of 
our people should get out into the country, into the pure air and 
among the birds, flowers, and green fields, where they may culti- 
vate the ground ; for really all wealth comes from the ground, 
directly or indirectly. There is ample opportunity for the occu- 
pation of millions of men in addition to those now engaged in such 
pursuits. As the importation of the vast hordes of cheap labor 
from China has been stopped on the Pacific Coast, is it to the inter- 
est of every intelligent laboring man to stop the importation of the 
vast hordes of cheap and degraded labor unloaded on our Atlantic 
coast ? We have no use for and should not receive any more 
than what can readily assimilate with our intelligent, self-respect- 
ing, industrious population. Then let us turn our attention to 
the improvement of our vast unproductive arid lands which by 
judicious, systematic irrigation are capable of supporting millions 
of people through the methods of improvement so successfully 
pursued in India and other countries. Let us pay more attention 
to commerce, to the end that our ships, built and manned with 
American labor, and transporting our products to every port on 
the face of the globe, may give additional occupation to our reso- 
lute, enterprising men who are now overcrowding villages, towns, 
and cities, many of whom are engaged in semi-manly pursuits, 
and in numerous other ways and methods improve our condition. 
In brief, let us not blow down the beautiful arch of our sov- 
ereignty — the hope of humanity, the citadel of liberty, independ- 
ence, the temple of happiness for all mankind. Rather let us 
follow the avenues of peace, intelligence, and true manhood for the 
improvement of our condition as a nation and a people; uphold- 
ing, supporting, and maintaining the supremacy of law and civil 
government, and cherishing and protecting in all its grandeur 
and beneficence the blessed inheritance vouchsafed to us by the 
Fathers. .Nelson A. Miles. 



COMMISSIONER HAMPTON: 

All thoughtful and patriotic citizens not only deplore the 
condition of affairs brought about by the disgraceful and danger- 
ous strike recently inaugurated by designing demagogues, but they 
are anxiously considering what remedy can be found to cure the 
present evil and at the same time to prevent a recurrence of a 
similar one. The conservative and law-abiding people of the 
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country naturally look to Congress to avert the danger threaten- 
ing every private and public interest in the country, for the sole 
authority to do so lies in that body. If our present laws are 
neither strong enough nor stringent enough to protect the vested 
rights of our citizens from mob law and communistic combinations, 
there surely must be patriotism and wisdom sufficient in the law- 
making department of the Government to frame such laws as will 
guarantee protection to every citizen, while, at the same time, in- 
flicting condign punishment on those who trample on the rights of 
their fellow-citizens. No one denies the right of every laboring 
man to seek remunerative wages for his work, and he i3 at perfect 
liberty to quit that work when he thinks his labor is not adequately 
compensated, but his rights stop there. He has no semblance of 
right, in law or morals, to prevent another from taking the place 
he has given up. When employees, from some real or fancied in- 
justice done them, give up the positions they hold, they exercise 
a clear right; but when by threats and violence they force others 
to join in unlawful combinations to invade the vested rights of 
their fellow-citizens, they become law-breakers, and should be 
treated as criminals. 

If these views are correct, then the instigators and originators 
of the recent strike have been guilty of a grave misdemeanor. 
For the men who through ignorance or fear have been led into 
this unlawful procedure I have great sympathy, for many of them 
are ignorant, and evil advice has carried them to evil courses; but 
for those leaders who, safe from personal danger, have incited this 
communistic movement, no reprobation can be too strong, no 
punishment too severe, and in the interests of law and order it is 
to be hoped that they may meet their deserts. It is time that 
the strong arm of the Government should be stretched forth to 
maintain the supremacy of law, to protect those who are innocent 
sufferers, to punish those who are guilty, and to repress, with a 
strong hand if necessary, the anarchy and communism which now 
bring disgrace on our boasted civilization. 

The public press has stated a very significant fact in connec- 
tion with some of the recent riots, and it is one pregnant with 
grave and far-reaching considerations. It was announced that in 
some instances the mob of rioters who committed gross outrages 
was composed entirely of foreigners, none of whom could speak 
our language. There has been of late a strong conviction grow- 
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ing up among thinking men of both of the great political parties 
in the country that our immigration and naturalization laws were 
too lax, and that the United States were becoming the dumping- 
ground of the worst elements of foreign population. While this 
feeling is quite widely entertained by many of all shades of polit- 
ical opinion, neither party has had the courage to grapple with 
this question nor to take action to avert the danger which threat- 
ens our institutions by the unrestricted influx of peoples ignorant 
of our system of government, entertaining in many cases hostility 
to all forms of government, and who, driven from their native 
lands, come hither as communists and anarchists. Immigrants of 
this class have proved a most pernicious contribution to our citizen- 
ship, and they have been in many, if not in most, cases responsible 
for the riotous outbreaks which have inflicted such incalculable in- 
jury on the country. Of course no reflection is meant on those 
honest immigrants who have linked their destiny with ours and 
who by their labor and their character have done so much to pro- 
mote the best interests of the country; but it seems to me that our 
land should no longer be the refuge of the scum of all Europe, and 
that every man who makes this his home, whatever his nationality 
may be, should, while holding his fatherland in tender memory, 
become at heart an American citizen, with all his hopes, all his 
aspirations, all his patriotism, centred in the land of his adoption. 
Our country will then be peopled and governed by true and loyal 
American citizens, native and adopted, and a homogeneous people 
will work in harmony to build up, to guard, and to honor the 
land of their choice. No nobler incentive to ardent patriotism 
than this can be conceived, no object worthier of attainment. If 
every American citizen, native and adopted, could be actuated by 
these motives, communists and anarchists could no longer be 
allowed to band themselves together to break the laws of the 
land, to destroy public and private property, or to inaugurate a 
crusade marked, as this present strike has been, by robbery, 
arson, and murder. 

There can be no possible excuse for conduct such as that 
which has characterized the acts of the lawless mobs, who, in 
defiance of all laws, divine and human, blindly and madly 
struck at the very foundation of all organized society, seemingly 
only intent on involving the whole country in common ruin. 
There can be no palliation for outrages such as they have com- 
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mitted, and their conduct has been as senseless as it is inexcus- 
able, for if in their mad rage they bring about a war of labor 
against capital, there can be but one result to it — a disastrous one 
to the originators. Should such a fearful conflict occur, the 
misguided men, who, under the influence of evil counsels, seek 
to remedy their grievances by unlawful means, would inevitably 
be the severest sufferers, for not only would all their means of 
livelihood be swept away, but hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
them would lose their lives. 

I have said that this, strike was inexcusable. The ostensible 
reason given for it by the strikers is that Mr. Pullman did not 
pay his employees sufficient wages. In answer to this charge, 
Mr. Pullman says that he cannot pay more for the manufacture 
of a car than the price he can obtain for it from the railroads. 
Every business man must admit that this answer is conclusive 
and logical. But admitting, for the sake of argument, that his 
employees were right in their contention, does that justify a 
resort on their part, not only against him and his property, but 
against all property, private as well as public ? What justifica- 
tion can be offered for the order of the leaders of all the labor 
organizations in the country, connected in any manner with the 
railroads, that each member should at once throw up his position 
as evidence of sympathy with the Pullman employees ? 

And above all other inexplicable questions suggested by the 
action of the Pullman employees, what semblance of right had 
these men, who had voluntarily left their employment, to com- 
bine unlawfully with men whose object was the destruction of the 
railroads and of property of all other descriptions? The workmen 
of the Pullman company were not connected with railroads in 
any manner; their sole business was in the construction of sleep- 
ing cars, and yet, when they threw up their position, they joined in 
the work of wrecking the roads, obstructing travel, stopping the 
mails, and defying the laws of the land. Another strange feature 
in this matter is the action taken by A. B. IT., an organization in 
no wise connected with the Pullman company, but, notwithstand- 
ing this fact, this body of railroad employees decreed that no 
railroad should use Pullman cars ! The railroads, many of which 
were under contract to use these cars, naturally and properly paid 
no respect to this order emanating as it did from an irresponsible 
source, whereupon these sympathetic strikers of the A. E. U. 
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became enemies of the public peace, and resorted to violence, 
robbery, and bloodshed, to enforce their lawless demands. And 
these things are done on our own soil, where it has been the proud 
boast that the laws were supreme, guaranteeing to every citizen 
equal rights ! But it seems that the new doctrine announced by 
the A. E. U. puts the railroads of the country outside of the 
pale of the law, leaving the vast interests of these corporations, 
as well as those of their bondholders, at the mercy of any mob 
of ignorant or vicious men. To our shame, too, there are men 
in high position who uphold these careless proceedings and who 
defend the perpetrators. We have surely fallen on strange and 
evil times, and conservative men of all sections and of all parties 
should devote all efforts to the restoration of order and the main- 
tenance of law. There is not one present vested right of 
individuals, of corporations, or one of government ownership of 
property that would be safe if the criminal acts recently com- 
mitted by riotous mobs in several of the States are permitted 
to go unpunished. Life itself would no longer be safe, for 
in more than one instance murder was added to the long list 
of atrocities which marked the carnival of crime that held 
mad sway of late in many portions of our country. And 
the hollow pretence given by those strikers for the outrages they 
committed is the assertion that they were endeavoring to aid 
the former workmen of the Pullman company. Every interest of 
the country is to be sacrificed, every vested right is to be trampled 
upon, every principle of law and of morals is to be violated, 
simply because workmen engaged in a particular business cannot 
obtain the wages they demand. How could these workmen be 
possibly benefited by the lawless and indiscreet conduct of such 
misguided sympathizers ? No right, no principle, can be estab- 
lished by the commission of a wrong. 

For this unholy alliance between unemployed workmen 
and the disreputable and worst elements, of oar population to 
succeed would, indeed, be the consecration of a crime. The 
President has been criticised, even denounced, because he at- 
tempted to prevent the consummation of the crimes contem- 
pla'ted against the peace, the honor, and the welfare of the coun- 
try; and the ground upon which this attack on him is based is 
that his action has been in violation of the rights of States. No 
one upholds whatever of State's rights is left to us more earnestly 
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than myself, but I can see no force in the charge that the Presi- 
dent has, by his course, exceeded the authority conferred on him 
by the Constitution and the laws made in pursuance of that instru- 
ment. Those who hold that the President has, by sending Federal 
troops to thescenes of disorder, exceeded his power predicate their 
opinion on Sec. 4, Article 4, of the Constitution, which authorizes 
Congress to send troops to any State " to protect it against in- 
vasion, and, on application of the legislature (or of the executive 
when the legislature cannot be convened), against domestic vio- 
lence." The meaning of this provision is perfectly clear. Congress 
is authorized to send troops to any State on the call of the legisla- 
ture, or of the governor, under certain conditions, when the 
authorities of such State are unable to repel invasion 
or to repress domestic violence. But those who criticise the 
acts of the President forget that Congress has enacted 
laws which confer on the chief magistrate larger and wider 
powers than those given to Congress by the Constitution. 
The authority for the exercise of those powers is found 
in Sections 5298 and 5299 of the Eevised Statutes. A reference 
to these laws will prove that the President not only has absolute 
power to call on the Federal forces to suppress "any insurrection, 
violence, unlawful combination or conspiracy " occurring in any 
State, and indeed it is made " his duty to take such measures, 
by the employment of the militia, or the land and naval forces of 
theTJnited States, or of either, or by other means, as he may deem 
necessary, for the suppression of such insurrection, domestic vio- 
lence or combinations." These quotations from Section 5299 
are sufficient to show how ample is the authority of the President 
to deal with such cases as those confronting him now, and it 
should be a source of heart-felt congratulation to all law-abiding 
citizens that the executive chair is now filled by one, who, know- 
ing what his duty demanded of him, had the courage to discharge 
it promptly, fully, and fearlessly. There is another potent 
reason why the Federal authorities should have been called on 
to intervene in suppressing the riots which occurred, and why 
the shield of Federal authority should have been interposed 
for the protection of property. The government has millions of 
dollars invested in the trans-continental railroads, secured by 
mortgages on these roads> and it was the clear duty of the Presi- 
dent to use all the means in his power to guard this immense 
tOL. clix.— no. 453. 13 
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property from destruction, for the whole country is interested in 
its preservation. Lawless mobs have not only stopped traffic and 
travel on these roads, thus cutting off the legitimate revenue due 
to the Government, but they have in many instances destroyed 
the roads and burned the bridges on them. If such outrages are 
permitted to go unpunished, our laws are a farce, for they give 
protection neither to life nor to property. Every consideration 
of duty, self-respect, honor, interest, demands that the majesty 
of the law should be vindicated whatever the cost of doing so 
may be. Every humane man must feel profound sympathy for 
all honest toilers where labor does not yield proper remuneration; 
but no legislation, no government, no earthly power, can rectify 
the immutable law by which the gifts of fortune are distributed 
with an unequal hand. It has been so since the beginning of the 
world and it will probably so continue to the end, or to the mil- 
lennium, for our Divine Master said, " The poor ye have always 
with you." 

All civilized nations have tried to solve the labor problem, 
and all have tried in vain. In this country the conditions tend- 
ing to a solution are more favorable than in any other, for with 
our boundless and fertile acres now lying waste, every prudent 
man can acquire a home at a small cost, and a landowner is 
rarely an anarchist or a socialist. If the vast army of unemployed 
laborers, or of those whose labor is not adequately compensated, 
could be settled in their own homes, while they might not accu- 
mulate riches, they would be independent, and the fact that their 
homes were their own would make them conservative, law-abiding 
citizens. The danger then of such strikes as have recently con- 
vulsed the country would be lessened, if not averted. What will 
follow now that this strike is suppressed, entailing untold 
suffering and widespread ruin on the misguided men who have 
taken part in it ? is a subject for serious consideration. It is to 
be hoped that when the normal condition of affairs is reestablished 
the railroad authorities will deal gently with all their employees 
who, confessing their wrongdoing, ask for reinstatement. Many 
of these men were led astray through ignorance, and others were 
forced by threats to join their comrades. These men deserve 
pity, not punishment. For the unscrupulous leaders, who, at a 
safe distance from danger, exposed their unfortunate dupes to 
probable death and to certain ruin, no condemnation can be too 
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emphatic, no punishment too severe. Whatever may be the out- 
come of the unhappy condition of affairs now prevailing, every 
patriotic citizen must cherish the fervent hope that, while the 
supremacy of the laws is maintained, a satisfactory and peaceful 
adjustment of all differences may be arrived at, and that the 
country may be spared the dreadful consequences which would 
follow an armed conflict between labor and capital. 

Wade Hampton. 



MB. KOBINSON: 

It is as old as Plato (and therefore presumably older), that 
though revolutions break out on trivial occasions, the underlying 
causes are never trivial. They arise out of small things, but 
about great ones. 

The grievance of the men at Pullman — the question whether 
they should receive 25 cents more or less for a day's labor — was 
not the cause of the strikes and riots which followed. It 
was only an excuse for precipitating a conflict which had been al- 
ready decided upon, and which must have come sooner or later. 

Those who have been in any measure conversant with the cur- 
rents of thought in what are known as " labor circles "have seen 
the clouds that were gathering, not only for months'past, but for 
some years. Had the country not encountered the financial de- 
pression of the last twelve months, their breaking might have 
been delayed for some time yet. But it was a question of time 
only. ■ The storm could not have been finally averted. 

Long before the financial crisis of 1893, the leaders of certain 
labor organizations talked freely enough of their plans and am- 
bitions, even outside of the lodgerooms. These plans and am- 
bitions, it should be distinctly understood, have contemplated 
nothing less than a general industrial rebellion, through which, 
by mere force of numbers, the labor organizations of the country 
proposed to obtain control of the legislative and administrative 
machinery of this government. The cardinal tenets of the ap- 
proved modern labor doctrine are two: 

(1) The workingmen, — by which is meant the wage-earners 
by manual labor, - being the chief producers of the wealth of the 
country, are entitled to the guiding voice in its government. 
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(2) The workingmen, when properly organized and nnder 
proper leadership, are strong enough to take by force, if necessary, 
that to which they are entitled. 

The chief obstacle which the labor leaders found in the way 
of acting upon this doctrine was the lack of that proper organiza- 
tion which was confessedly necessary to success. Considering 
the employees of the railways alone, there were, two years ago, 
some 850,000 men employed on the railways of the United States 
in all capacities. Over 700,000 of these were included in the 
various classes of wage-earners by manual labor. Each of these 
classes has long had its particular organization. Some have had 
more than one. But the aggregate membership of all these organ- 
izations (unions, orders, brotherhoods, and associations combined) 
amounted to less than 150,000; so that more than three-fourths 
of the entire working forces of the railways were " unorganized." 
Moreover, there existed jealousies between the different orders 
and brotherhoods, which prevented their co-operating when 
trouble arose, and more than once it has occurred that railway 
companies have come victorious out of formidable strikes largely 
by the assistance of these jealousies, and by the activity dis- 
played by one organization in helping to defeat another. 

For many years there have been at intervals attempts made to 
harmonize the differences existing between the several organiza- 
tions, either so that they might, while maintaining their individ- 
ualities as separate orders, unite in alliances of offence and de- 
fence, or so that they might become merged in one comprehen- 
sive brotherhood. In the last three or four years, the attempts 
to achieve " federation " of the railway orders have been numer- 
ous, and on more than one occasion have held out some promise 
of success. The practical results attained, however, were insig- 
nificant. Then arose the order which has of late become so con- 
spicuous, the American Railway Union. The Union, instead of 
aiming at the consolidation of existing orders (the constitution of 
the Union declaring this to be " impracticable " ) began by so- 
liciting recruits among the 600,000 or so of "unorganized em- 
ployees," trusting to its ultimate success among these to give it 
such commanding strength among railway orders that sooner or 
later the other organizations would be compelled to suffer them- 
selves to be absorbed into it. 

This process, which has been going on among the railway 
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workers, has been dwelt upon at some length becanse it is 
typical of what has been done in other lines. As the railway 
Union has arisen, so, allowing for differences in conditions, there 
have been created the other Unions, Councils, and Federations. 
Nor has it been accidental that these movements towards con- 
solidation have gone on concurrently in different fields. Each 
movement massed a certain number of regiments into a corps ; 
but the leaders have always thoroughly understood and have de- 
liberately intended that these corps should, when the time came, 
co-operate together, as one grand army — each separate, yet all 
united, when unity of action is required," in the words of a pro- 
nunciamento issued over a year ago. The objects for which this 
army was to be united have been already explained. 

That when the conflict came it should break out first upon the 
railways was perhaps natural, inasmuch as by striking at the 
arteries of commerce the vital parts of the social organism could 
be most quickly reached. None the less, it was in large measure 
also an accident, an accident growing chiefly out of the hot-head- 
edness of certain of the leaders of the Railway Union. In its 
essence the disturbance was no more a railway strike than it was 
a Pullman strike. The men who left their places on the railways 
had no grievances. They had no more concern with the affairs 
of the builders of freight cars in the Pullman shops than had the 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers or any other labor organi- 
zation. Their only concern was the common one of what is 
known as the cause of organized labor. This is the essential fact 
to be borne in mind : that the outbreak was not an outbreak of 
certain employees of particular companies against whom they con- 
ceived themselves to have grievances, but it was a demonstration 
in behalf of all organized labor against all classes of employers. 
It was an insurrection of certain sections of the wage-earning 
class against constituted society. That it was happily confined 
within comparatively narrow limits is the result simply of the fact 
that the more experienced leaders of a few organizations regarded 
the late outbreak as premature, and the season (when so many 
men are unemployed and ready to take strikers' places) as unpro- 
pitions for the final conflict. 

The American people are extraordinarily patient and slow to 
take alarm. It was not until the strikers had openly laughed at 
the injunctions of the Federal courts — not until the mob was in 
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actual resistance to the military force of the United States — not 
until long after that point was passed at which in any other civil- 
ized country of the world the trains of the blockaded lines would 
have been moving again between lines of bayonets — that the 
general public appeared to awaken to even an approximate 
understanding of what the crisis signified. Even now, to the 
public mind, the outbreak chiefly presents itself as a quarrel 
between certain railway companies and their employees, which, 
unfortunately but only incidentally, developed later into open 
lawlessness and an opposition to the Federal authority. The 
reverse is the truth. The strike was primarily a demonstration 
of force on behalf of organized labor against the general social 
conditions of the country. It was only accidental that it occurred 
on certain railways. 

It is noticeable that the first of the public utterances which 
served to set the public in some measure upon its guard — the 
first open defiance of the Federal authority — did not come from 
any railway employee or officer of the Railway Union. It was a 
leader of the Federation of Labor who first declared that if the 
government should interfere the members of all labor organiza- 
tions would be called out from one end of the country to the 
other. Since it has become evident that the government did pro- 
pose to interfere, others have become equally frank. The presi- 
dent of the American Railway Union declared that "the first 
shot fired from a soldier's rifle will be the signal for a revolution, 
and ninety per cent, of the people of the United States will be 
found on one side against ten per cent, on the other." The 
strikers repeatedly laughed at the idea that the United States 
troops ("a mere handful of twenty-five thousand men") could 
prevail against "the masses of organized labor." 

As has already been stated, the more sagacious of the 
labor leaders did not approve of the course of the American 
Railway Union. They considered the time for a general revolt 
of the labor orders to be ill-chosen, and thought that a casus 
belli more likely to command popular sympathy than the cause of 
the men at Pullman might have been awaited. The work of 
federation, moreover, is still far from completed. There are 
many orders which have not yet given their adhesion to the 
"sympathetic" idea — the idea of a common cause of all working- 
men, by which the grievance of one man against one employer is 
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the quarrel of all employees against society. Even among the 
railway organizations, there are such orders as the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
which have no comradeship with the Eailway Union, and which 
bore themselves with dignity in the recent crisis. On these 
grounds, the leaders of some of the other organizations, while 
entirely in sympathy with the general aim of the American Rail- 
way Union, doubted the wisdom of making the insurrection 
general. 

The plans of campaign, which have been so long maturing, will 
not be abandoned because one premature and ill-advised excur- 
sion has miscarried. The writer has no wish to be an alarmist, but 
it is desirable the people of the United States should understand 
thoroughly what the '* cause of organized labor" means to-day. 
The leaders of the cause may not consider that the ends which 
they seek to attain will necessarily have to be attained through 
bloodshed and by the force of armed rebellion. If it should prove 
possible through the instrumentality of the Third Party, and by 
combination with the various miscellaneous elements of discontent 
which are now abroad in the land, to reach by peaceful and con- 
stitutional means that mastery of society and that control of the 
machinery of government to which they aspire, they would un- 
questionably prefer it so. But let it not be forgotten that, what- 
ever their preference for peaceful means may be, they fully believe 
themselves capable in the last resort of having the power to gain 
their ends by force, and clearly contemplate the possibility of 
having to use that power. 

When Senator C. K. Davis, of Minnesota, warned the members 
of the American Railway Union of his State, before the government 
had decided to intervene with its military force, that they were 
" rapidly approaching the overt act of levying war upon the United 
States" he only stated a fact which was already entirely familiar to 
the leaders of the labor orders. They knew that they were embark- 
ing upon rebellion. The word had no terror for them, because, as 
we have seen, they believed themselves to be strong enough to win. 

This is the situation which confronts the public. The labor 
organizations do not include a majority of all the workingmen 
of the United States, nor all the organizations inspired with the 
same lawless and desperate spirit. In some organizations, whose 
leaders are parties to the conspiracy, it is uncertain how far, in the 
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last resort, the rank and file of the members would give those 
leaders the support which they count upon. There still remains, 
however, a sufficient residuum of treason to make the prospect of 
an united uprising something altogether too serious to be lightly 
treated. The forces of rebellion have upon their side some mem- 
bers of the United States Senate, more members of the lower 
House of Congress, and three or four governors of States ; though 
how far these gentlemen have their eyes open to the real meaning 
of the doctrines which they encourage, they alone perhaps can 
say. The movement itself is not strictly a movement of anarchy, 
though it would have all the forces of anarchy upon its side. 
That it is a conspiracy against the public peace there can be no 
question. 

Forewarned is forearmed ; and if the people of the United 
States are wise it may not in the end be an unfortunate thing 
that the American Railway Union saw fit to take up the cause of 
the Pullman strikers. It has given to the country a representa- 
tion — as it were in dress rehearsal — of the part which organized 
labor proposes to play in the national drama, and which it will 
play, unless forcibly withheld, when the right time arrives. The 
issue of the battle which threatens would not remain long in 
doubt. The Eepublic is not yet in its dotage, and will know how 
to cope with rebellion when it comes. But while listening to the 
pleas of labor agitators and the champions of organized labor — 
whether in the press or from the platform, in legislative halls or 
from gubernatorial chairs — it is well that the people should know 
and remember that it is rebellion which these organizations con- 
template. It is revolution which they hope to attain — by peace- 
ful means, if may be ; by force, if must. 

The ear of the country is always ready to hearken to the cry 
of the workingman. The heart of the country is tender and 
quick to be touched by the tale of the wage-earner's suffering. 
But the country cannot afford to be kind or soft-hearted to treason. 
Let no man flatter himself that these latest strikes are Ho more, 
and bear no deeper significance, than other strikes which have gone 
before. Former disorders have been but sporadic outbreaks, re- 
sulting from local causes. This last is the development of a 
deep-seated malady, a cancerous growth, which has been deliber- 
ately implanted in the social system of the country, and has been 
fostered there till it has struck roots, which will not be torn out 
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without the rending of tissue and the spilling of blood. Its ex- 
istence is a menace to the nation. 

H. P. Robinson. 



MR. GOMPERS: 

On Decoration Day, May 30, 1894, Judge Grosscup, of the 
United States Courts, in his oration commemorative of the day, 
took occasion to say that "the growth of labor organizations 
must be checked by law," yet when the sounds of his voice had 
scarcely died away we had in the midst of us the greatest and 
most extensive labor struggle that has ever taken place among 
the wage-workers of America, and possibly of the world. 

Thousands of miles of railroads in all directions have been at a 
standstill, and nearly a hundred thousand workmen in voluntary 
idleness to secure what they regard as justice to their fellow work- 
men. It has been questioned whether the boycott or strike was 
wise or whether it was justifiable. On the first question there 
may be some difference of opinion. It may sincerely be doubted 
whether it was wise for an organization such as the American 
Railway Union, within a year of its formation, to attempt to in- 
augurate a movement which, in its inception, of necessity, as- 
sumed gigantic proportions. 

The policy or wisdom of entering into so great a movement 
without consultation with, or against the advice of, the older rail- 
road and lona-fide labor organizations of the country is open, to 
serious question. Nor will I attempt from the usual standpoint 
of trade dispute to justify the strike. Sufficient for me are the 
facts which provoked it and to which I shall allude later; but that 
the railroadmen deliberately entered a contest which entailed 
many sacrifices and dangers in an attempt to redress grievances 
not of their own, but of other workmen, who, having become 
thoroughly enervated and impoverished, without organization 
or previous understanding, in sheer desperation threw down 
their work, is indeed to their credit. 

A little more than twenty years ago George M. Pullman con- 
ceived the idea of starting, in connection with his car shops, a 
town — one that should bear his name and hand down to posterity 
a monument of his enterprise and philanthropy. He built houses 
for his employees to live in, stores to make their purchases in, and 
churches to do their praying in. The workers were told their in- 
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terests and Mr. Pullman's were one and the same, that what would 
bring him a greater prosperity would redound to their advantage. 
They were warned that to belong to a trade-union would be in- 
imical to their joint enterprise, hence workmen who would pur- 
pose forming a union among them would be discharged, regarded 
as a common enemy, and driven out of town. They were to de- 
pend entirely upon Mr.. Pullman's generosity and foresight in all 
things. 

The result was that the workers at Pullman were huddled to- 
gether in the (outwardly) neat houses, for which they were 
required to pay higher rents than are paid for similar accommoda- 
tions in Chicago. They were reduced in wages as often as the 
seasons would recur and opportunities either arose or were made. 
This was carried on until last February, when a reduction in 
wages was offered varying from 25 to 33£ and in a few instances 
50 per cent. 

Here are a few figures which may be taken as a fair criterion 
of the extent of the reduction in wages offered: 

Price per piece, 1893. Price offered, 1891. 

Making trolley roofs $2.25 $1.40 

Framework car seat 1.25 .79 

Cutting carpets 3.00 1.50 

Making mattresses double.. .25 .15 

Cutting brussels carpet 2.50 1.10 

Blacksmith work, platform.. 4 00 2.65 

Trucksetting .45 ,16 

Sleeping carbodies 180.00 115.50 

The workmen being driven to desperation, a meeting was 
held. Who called it no one knows ; how it came about not 
a vestige of evidence is at hand. It was held and a com- 
mittee appointed to wait upon Mr. Pullman or a represen- 
tative of the company, to show that it was absolutely impossible 
to live on the wages offered ; that a middle ground should be 
sought ; that if wages were to be reduced the rents should also 
come down. Instead of the request of the men being considered 
by Mr. Pullman, the committee was summarily dismissed and 
discharged almost instantly. Is it surprising that these men in 
their rude awakening, finding themselves injured and insulted and 
their spokesmen discharged and blacklisted, and themselves with- 
out an organization to protect or defend them, without the 
means of properly laying their grievances before organized labor 
of the country, struck work, declaring that they might as well 
remain idle and starve as work and slowly meet that fate ? 
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Organized labor of Chicago becoming aware of the unusual 
commotion at Pullman did not hold against the workers of that 
town their previous refusals to organize. It was readily ap- 
preciated that these men had been wholly misled by false prom- 
ises and covert threats. Eelief committees were at once formed, 
and it is firmly declared that the average workmen of that town 
have fared better since they engaged in the contest and fraternized 
with their fellow-workmen than they have for the past two years 
while working. 

It was during this time, when relief committees from the 
Pullman strikers were making their visits to organizations, that 
the American Railway Union was holding its first convention 
in Chicago, and a committee called upon it for its financial 
and moral assistance. A committee from the convention was 
appointed to wait upon the company with the request that the 
matter in dispute might be submitted to arbitration. The com- 
mittee was told that there was nothing to arbitrate and that the 
company refused to discuss the matter at all. Insulted, hu- 
miliated by the manner their disinterested efforts at restoring 
amicable relations between Mr. Pullman and his former servile em- 
ployees were received, the committee made its report. The con- 
vention in a moment reflected the feelings of the committee, and 
though at first sullen, silent, and indignant they resolved amidst 
the wildest enthusiasm that unless the Pullman company either 
adjusted the matter in controversy with their employees or submit- 
ted it to arbitration the members of the American Railway Union 
would not handle Pullman cars and would ask all workmen to act 
likewise. No heed was given to the request, resolution, or threat 
(call it what you will), and the great boycott (strike) was on. 

I can scarcely bring myself to the belief that the convention 
imagined that the movement would be as extended as it be- 
came into, nor that it would last as long as it did. Be that as it 
may, we certainly found ourselves in the midst of one of the great- 
est labor struggles. 

Now comes the question repeated : Was the strike wise or jus- 
tifiable ? the answer to which must always depend upon the 
character and position of the party giving it. As to the wisdom, 
time only can tell. Since "nothing succeeds so well as success" 
in all efforts of life, I presume this element will finally set its 
quietus upon this consideration of the subject. But was it 
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justifiable ? From the standpoint of the employer, No. Prom 
the standpoint of a labor organization having an agreement with 
an employer whose provisions a strike would violate, No. Prom 
the standpoint of the A. R. U., having no agreement with either 
of the railroad companies involved, and expressing the inarticulate 
protest of the masses against the wrongs inflicted upon any of 
their brothers and their yearning for justice to all mankind, Yes ; 
a thousand times yes. 

It is something not yet fully understood how thoroughly or- 
ganized labor stands as the sturdy pioneer of all the hopes of the 
masses for justice and humane conditions, of their aspirations for 
a nobler manhood resultant from an equality of opportunities. It 
is in consequence of these facts that organized labor feels itself 
frequently called upon to espouse the cause of those who have 
neglected their own interests, and who have even antagonized 
any effort to bring them within the fold of organization. Labor- 
ing men feel and know that the wealth producers would certainly 
avail themselves of their only means of defending and advancing 
their position in life were it not that they in many instances had 
their prejudices aroused and their ignorance of actual conditions 
preyed upon by the instruments of their oppression in the 
hands of the corporate and employing class. But the men 
are on strike, the police armed to the teeth are on guard 
to protect life and property, the militia are called out os- 
tensibly for the same purpose, and the regular army of the 
United States are marshalled into the fields by order of the Presi- 
dent to enforce injunctions, restraining " everybody " from even 
writing a letter, issued by the Judge who only a few days before 
expressed the firm conviction that the growth of labor organiza- 
tions must be checked by law. 

Is it not somewhat strange that the provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Law, a law passed by Congress in com- 
pliance with the demand of the people of our country to protect 
them against the greed and outrageous discriminations of the 
railroads, can be distorted to snch a degree as to appall its 
authors and promoters, and should be perverted from its true 
purpose, and made to do service as an instrument to oppress the 
parties to whom it was never intended to apply, workingmen 
engaged in a contest to redress grievances. One may look almost 
in vain for the restraint the law has put upon the avarice and 
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injustice practised by the railroad corporations. The reform 
elements in our country seem to have unconsciously created their 
own Frankenstein, the breath of life being injected into it by 
plutocracy in the shape of ill-gotten gains. 

There is no desire nor even a tendency on the part of organ- 
ized labor to have its movement go beyond the limits of the law, 
but I submit that there is a standpoint from which this 
great problem should be considered other than a judge's 
injunction, a policeman's club, or the point of the bayonet. The 
fact of the matter is that industrial conditions have changed to a 
wonderful extent within the past thirty years, that wealth has 
been accumulated as never before, that new forces are at play in 
the production and transportation of wealth, and that the civil 
law of our States and country has simply not kept pace in 
becoming accommodated to the altered conditions. Do what 
you will, declaim as you may, industrial and commercial devel- 
opment cannot be confined within the limits of laws enacted to fit 
past decades the theories of which are sought to be applied to 
modern conditions. 

Civilization of the past and present is based upon labor, and 
yet the laborer has no standing nor protection in the economy of 
our life. It may well be asked, if the state refuses to deal 
out some degree of justice and guarantee protection to labor, 
what interest has the laborer in the state? As a matter of fact 
the organizations of labor are endeavoring to secure that protec- 
tion and guaranty to the workingmen which the state has 
failed to take cognizance of. Without organization the workmen 
would simply be reduced to a much worse condition than the slaves 
in ante-bellum days, and all attempts to strain the law, constru- 
ing the exercise of natural rights to be criminal, will only react 
upon the heads of the legal prestidigitators. 

If in monarchical England, with its old and effete traditions 
and crusty customs, Parliament can afford to liberalize its laws 
and legalize the action of workingmen engaged in the mainten- 
ance of their organizations and their effort to obtain better con- 
ditions, certainly the Republic of these United States should not 
only keep pace with that spirit, but advance beyond it, and not 
bring the entire military and civil forces to aid the strong and 
help crush out the weak. 

Labor cannot, and will not if it could, utilize the process of 
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securing legislation by the use of money ; it relies upon the justice 
of its cause, the nobility of its purposes, the humanizing influ- 
ences of its efforts. 

Mr. Pullman, it is said, is willing to spend millions of dollars if 
necessary to bring his former employees "to their senses." 
That is to say, he is willing to spend millions of dollars to bring 
his workmen to the sense of their utter dependence upon him. 

This is evidently his purpose. It is the purpose of many an- 
other corporation king. He and a few others may possibly win 
for the present, but the people of America, when once aroused to 
a sense of the wrong inflicted upon them, will not be slow in so 
shaping our laws and industrial conditions as to surprise their 
most supercilious critics. 

We insist upoa the right to organize, the right to think, to 
act; to protect ourselves, our homes, and our liberties, and work 
out our emancipation. We are confident we shall secure them, 
and that the world will stand surprised that they were accom- 
plished through the means of an enlightened public opinion and 
by peaceful means. 

Samuel G-ompers. 



